BOTTICELLI
... Just what Dante scorns as unworthy alike of heaven
and hell, Botticelli accepts, that middle world in which
men take no side in great conflicts, and decide no great
causes, and make great refusals. He thus sets for himself
the limits within which art, undisturbed by any moral
ambition, does its most sincere and surest work. His in-
terest is neither in the untempered goodness of Angelico's
saints, nor the untempered evil of Orcagna's Inferno; but
with men and women, in their mixed and uncertain condi-
tion, always attractive, clothed sometimes by passion with
a character of loveliness and energy, but saddened per-
petually by the shadow upon them of the great things
from which they shrink. His morality is all sympathy;
and it is this sympathy, conveying into his work somewhat
more than is usual of the true complexion of humanity,
which makes him, visionary as he is, so forcible a realist.
It is this which gives to his Madonnas their unique
expression and charm. . . . For with Botticelli she too,
though she holds in her hands the " Desire of all nations,"
is one of those who are neither for Jehovah nor for His
enemies ; and her choice is on her face. The white light
on it is cast up hard and cheerless from below, as when
snow lies upon the ground, and the children look up with
surprise at the strange whiteness of the ceiling. Her trouble
is in the very caress of the mysterious child, whose gaze
is always far from her, and who has already that sweet
look of devotion which men have never been able al-
together to love, and which still makes the born saint an
object almost of suspicion to his earthly brethren. Once,
indeed, he guides her hand to transcribe in a book the
words of her exaltation, the Ave, and the Magnificat, and
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